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Notes of the Month 


The Japanese Riots 

CoMING so soon after the successful revolutions in South Korea 
and Turkey, the recent ‘demos’! in Tokyo may have struck many 
newspaper-readers as being another popular, national movement 
directed against an oppressive, anti-Communist Government that 
has only managed to stay in power thanks to U.S. support. By 
analogy this movement might be expected to bring down the 
Government and to pave the way for a new, more popular, regime. 
The analogy would seem, however, to be mistaken. The young 
Japanese rioters represent something quite different from their 
counterparts in Korea and Turkey. For by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be claimed that the opponents of the new U.S.—Japan 
Security Treaty have been deprived of their democratic rights or ' 
subject to arbitrary rule. The controversy about the new Security 
Treaty has been raging for some two years and is part of the funda- 
mental debate of the past decade about whether Japan should pre- 
serve her present close ties with the United States and the West or 
should strike out on a more neutral policy in the Cold War. 

This has been the overriding point in all the recent elections.* 
In both the Lower House elections of 1958 and the Upper House 
elections of 1959 domestic issues were overshadowed by the ques- 
tion of how Japan should steer her foreign policy. On both these 
occasions the overwhelming majority of the voters declared them- 
selves in favour of the conservative party, which, while advocating 
greater ‘independence’ for Japan, gave priority to maintaining and 
even strengthening ties with the United States and the West in 
general. The Socialists, who had been gaining slowly but steadily in 
successive national elections, actually suffered a loss in their per- 
centage of the popular vote in 1959 and it would seem that the great 
majority of Japanese voters do not accept the Socialist policy of re- 
placing the Security Treaty with some sort of non-aggression pact 


1 Characteristically the Western word ‘demonstration’ has been mutilated in 
Japanese and used to describe the current wave of riots, mass meetings, etc. 
aimed against Japan’s close ties with the West. 

® See I. I. Morris, ‘Foreign Policy Issues in Japan’s 1958 Elections’ (Pacific 
Affairs, Sept. 1958) and Douglas Mendel, ‘Behind the 1959 Japanese Elections’ 
(Pacific Affairs, Sept. 1959). 
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between Japan, the Soviet Union, China, and the United States. 
(The most bitter opponents of the Security Treaty, the Communists, 
continued to receive only a derisory percentage of the vote.) 

The huge national student organization, Zengakuren, which 
until now has taken the leading part in the ‘demos’, is an extreme 
left-wing group, which on occasion has criticized even the Com- 
munist Party as being too mild in its tactics, and which represents 
at the most some 20 per cent of university students. It is implacably 
opposed to Japan’s close relationship with the West and supports 
a neutral policy, which in effect would mean forming close political 
and economic ties with China and Russia at the expense of those 
with the United States. Realizing that it is unable to change policy 
by the normal democratic process, it has decided to impose its will 
forcibly on the majority. For this purpose it has joined strength 
with other opposition groups, notably the immense left-wing trade 
union organization (Séhy6), the Communist Party, the radical 
union of teachers (Nikkyéso) and the Socialist Party itself, and in- 
tends to bring the democratically elected Government to its knees. 
At the moment its main fury is against Mr Kishi (the Prime 
Minister), but it is quite clear that its attack would automatically 
be shifted to any successor not prepared to yield to its demands. 

If one is to look for an analogy, it should be, not in contemporary 
Korea or Turkey, but in Japan some twenty-five years ago when 
young right-wing extremists were attempting to change their 
country’s policy by terrorism and assassination. Like the extreme 
rightists of the 1930s, the student organizers today are a fanatic 
minority who believe that they are acting for the good of the 
country and of the people, and who are prepared to use force in 
overthrowing what they consider to be a corrupt and misguided 
‘bourgeois’ Government. The young officers of 1936 were eventual- 
ly crushed by the Government; but the influence exerted by them 
and other right-wing extremists was far-reaching and disastrous. 

The leaders of the present ‘demos’ draw considerable strength 
however from the fact that neutralist sentiment in Japan is wide- 
spread and has been temporarily reinforced by the U-2 incident. It 
takes numerous forms and derives from a variety of motives" but in 
every case it involves doubts about the current revision of the 
Security Treaty, ranging from serious concern to fanatic opposition. 
The fact that the Socialists themselves have for years been clamour- 


1 See I. I. Morris, ‘Japanese Foreign —_ and Neutralism’ (Jnternatianal 
Affairs, Jan. 1960). 
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ing for a revision of the 1952 Security Treaty in order to give Japan 
greater equality of status, and that the revised pact will in fact put 
Japan on a more equal footing (and in addition increase her control 
over the disposition of American forces in the country) has been 
deliberately beclouded or ignored. Many people who are prepared 
to accept the need for close ties with the West are nevertheless 
opposed to the revised Security Treaty, which, they have been led 
to believe, will not protect Japan but simply increase her chances of 
being involved in a future war. The main issues have by now been 
sufficiently obfuscated for logical argument to have little effect on 
current attitudes to foreign policy. 

Assuming, however, that the revised pact becomes law, the 
present issues may before long be seen in better perspective, and 
many Japanese people may wonder why they should have been so 
opposed to the revised treaty—which will in effect improve their 
position vis-d-vis the United States. One of the main effects of the 
present ‘demos’ may well be to have strengthened the Govern- 
ment’s hand in dealing with Zengakuren and similar organizations. 
The suggestion (made recently by the Foreign Minister) that the 
leftist riots have shamed their country in the eyes of foreigners can 
carry considerable weight among the Japanese and may help to 
justify certain measures that the Government has long wished to 
take against the militant left. The threat against the Emperor can 
have a similar effect. By identifying themselves in people’s minds 
with violence, scorn for democratic methods, and behaviour that 
can bring shame or ‘loss of face’ to Japan, Zengakuren and its allies 
may be digging their own political graves. It is worth while to 
remember that it was largely as a result of switching in 1950 from 
a ‘lovable’ policy to one of violence and disruption that the Com- 
munists lost the not inconsiderable support they had in 1949. 


The Odds in the Belgian Congo 

THE main outlines of the Congo problem are familiar. As late as 
1955 intelligent and responsible Belgians were still confidently de- 
fending the Belgian policy of economic and educational develop- 
ment for the Congolais at artisan/clerical level with little secondary 
and no university training; Van Bilsen’s plan for independence in 
thirty years was widely regarded as over-hasty and visionary. Per- 
haps even more important, there was no Congo-wide political party. 
In consequence today the Congo plunges into full independence 
with African political parties which, though nominally national, are 
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still overwhelmingly tribal in feeling, and without the stiffening of 
any considerable layer of highly educated or experienced support. 
Before considering the political future however, one needs to look 
at the most immediate problem—will there be a breakdown of 
public security, a disintegration into regional units, an economic 
collapse? Factors for and against can be listed. 

Factors which support the hope that the transition may go reason- 
ably smoothly are: 

(a) Vis inertiae. In a huge country with bad communications, it 
may well be that authority and administration, at least in rural areas, 
will simply continue because there is no reason why they should stop. 

(b) The Force Publique. Small as it is, the police force is widely 
regarded as well trained and stable. 

(c) Expatriate business. Security and order are the first needs of 
Belgian and other international firms. One. can reckon that what- 
ever African administration reaches power, it could have the 
effective support of the whole business community, if it so wishes, 
in trying to establish a smooth transition. 

(d) National leaders. Without question, Kasavubu, Lumumba, 
and other leaders will feel Congo independence to be on trial in the 
world’s eyes and in the eyes of Nigeria, Ghana, etc. They will there- 
fore be desperately anxious to sustain a coherent political economy. 

(e) The Belgian Civil Service, much of which is dedicated to the 
Congo. 

(f) The Churches and Missions, Protestant and Catholic, who are 
bound to exercise a moderating influence. 

On the other side of the ledger must be set: 

(a) Tribal and regional jealousies. This is by far the most dangerous 
element. The high feeling between the Lulua and the Baluba by 
itself could cause a major internecine war. In January 1960 an 
agreement was signed between the chiefs to remove no fewer than 
g0,000 Baluba from the Lulua territory where they live and work. 
A trickle of murders and minor affrays has continued ever since. 
After independence this could flare up to dangerous proportions; 
g0,000 people have not been moved, and are not easily moved. 
Tensions between Bacongo and Bangola, Lulua and Baluba, the 
Katanga versus the West are all still unsolved. If in fact Lumumba 
and the Mouvement National Congolais, with strong backing in the 
East, manage to consolidate their electoral advantage, and if the 
Bacongo are prepared to accept their victory, some temporary 
stability might be assured. If there is a resurgence of Bacongo 
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domination, trouble in Stanleyville, Luluabourg, and Katanga 
would seem almost certain. It is to be hoped that the present 
secessionist noises being made by Kasavubu and in the Katanga are 
more in the nature of bargaining counters than serious intentions. 

(b) Personal jealousies among the political leadership, leading to 
strife between their tribal supporters. 

(c) Rumour and bad communications. No one can be assured that, 
at least in some areas, absurd or far more dangerous outbreaks of 
violence against Europeans or Africans may not take place, based on 
rumour or total misunderstanding of what independence means. 

(d) Possible outbreaks against petits blancs, Portuguese traders, 
etc., partly based on economic jealousy, especially in Léopoldville. 

In the first place, then, there is the primary problem of local 
public order and regional peace. It is probably inevitable that there 
will be local outbreaks of violence, and it would be mistaken to take 
these as of major importance (however horrible for the victims) 
provided that they have quietened down within a few weeks. The 
larger issues of inter-tribal and inter-regional relationships may 
take longer to come to a head, but will be decisive for the future. 

On the economic side, the uncertainty of the last year has meant 
a flight of capital and the inevitable freeze-up of confidence and 
enterprise. But an even reasonably smooth transition, and the emer- 
gence of a Congolese Government which had any substantial look 
of stability, might well result in a rapid regaining of confidence. 
Uncertainty is for business only one degree better than real disas- 
ter; once the issue is clear, even if it is not wholly to the liking of 
business, business will accommodate itself. 

In a situation changing almost from hour to hour, it is clearly im- 
possible to forecast the temporary outcome. Excitement, un- 
certainty, probably some turbulence, seem inevitable for a few 
months. But in the longer view it is not unduly optimistic to believe 
that there is a reasonable likelihood of the emergence of a single, 
nationalist Congo. The challenge and the exhilaration of inde- 
pendence have elsewhere brought out unsuspected reserves of cour- 
age and leadership, and will doubtless do so in the Congo; nor is 
Western education a precondition of this. The Congolese leaders 
are well aware of all the dangers; the Belgians who have taken so 
desperate a gamble will be equally anxious, politically and econo- 
mically, that it should succeed. Responsible opinion in the West can 
now only hope for a strong Congolese government and be prepared 
to give it every possible economic, political, and personal support. 








Relations Between the Six and the Seven 
A Survey of Recent Developments 


WE are at the beginning of a new phase in the relations between 
the Six of the European Economic Community (E.E.C.) and the 
remaining O.E.E.C. countries. The stage is now set for an accelera- 
tion of the Rome Treaty timetable, which will mean the more rapid 
approach of trade discrimination by the Six against outsiders. At 
the same time, the British Government, in concert with its new 
trading partners in the ‘Outer Seven’ or European Free Trade 
Association (E.F.T.A.),! has assumed a notably more flexible atti- 
tude towards finding accommodation with the Six, who, on their 
part, are intent on reaching full economic integration and political 
union. In addition, the United States has begun to play an active 
role in linking European economic problems with those of the world. 

At the opening of this phase, the broad alternatives before the 
policy makers have been essentially threefold. The first has been to 
confine immediate direct action to efforts in reducing to a minimum 
the damage of trade discrimination between the Six and the Seven 
by ad hoc measures affecting trade in specific commodities combined 
with the pending move under G.A.T.T. towards further world- 
wide trade liberalization. This alternative is supported by the 
United States and has been canvassed for some time by the Euro- 
pean Commission, the executive of the Six. The second possibility 
has been that, besides interim measures for the removal of im- 
mediate causes of friction, negotiations should also begin for the 
attainment of a long-term settlement on future relations between 
the Six and the Seven. It was with this end in view that the British 
Government hinted at substantial concessions that might be made 
to overcome objections of the Six and to meet the difficulties fore- 
seen by them. The third possibility, which has been canvassed in 
some sections of the British press, is that Britain should consider an 
offer to join the Six as a full member. This article will recapitulate 
what is known of the diplomatic history of the last few months and 
will at the same time try to clarify the present position. 


THE HALLSTEIN PLAN 
Acceleration of the Rome Treaty timetable was already in the air 
in 1959. It was encouraged by the new dynamism of the European 


1 See “The Outer Seven’, in The World Today, January 1960. 
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economies, and by the way the business communities in the Six 
countries were moving ahead unexpectedly fast in anticipation of 
the advantages promised by the Common Market. The transforma- 
tion within a year of the French economic scene went far to explain 
pressure from French business and the French Government for 
acceleration; this was a contrast indeed from the days when France 
insisted on powers of delay. As late as the autumn of 1958 France’s 
ability even to take on the full Treaty obligations was uncertain. To 
the British Government acceleration appeared as a most unwelcome 
development and it thus threatened to worsen British relations with 
the Community. At the beginning of March 1960 concrete pro- 
posals for a speed-up, just submitted to the six Governments by 
the European Commission, were made known by Professor Hall- 
stein, the Commission’s President. On 10 March the Hallstein 
Plan was discussed by the Council of Ministers of the E.E.C., but 
final decision was postponed because of disagreements. 

In essence, the proposal concerned the speeding up of the process 
of eliminating internal trade barriers, the speed-up to begin to come 
into effect on 1 July, and concurrently—that is eighteen months 
before schedule—the first steps towards establishing a common 
external tariff. The unexpected feature of the proposal was that the 
future level of the common external tariff towards which the 
national tariff rates were to be gradually adjusted should be pro- 
visionally fixed 20 per cent below the level agreed under the Rome 
Treaty. Internal tariff concessions would be extended to ‘third’ 
countries up to the level of the future common tariff. 

From the national points of view of France and Italy—both high- 
tariff countries—the Plan implied that they would open their 
countries more liberally and that they would gain some competitive 
advantage in Germany, for instance, as against non-Community 
suppliers. The provisional 20 per cent reduction of the future 
common tariff represented a concession to the low-tariff fellow 
members of the Community and to United States wishes for world- 
wide trade liberalization, while at the same time lessening the dis- 
criminating effects in Europe. From the point of view of Benelux 
and Germany, the Plan implied that they would have to raise many 
of their tariff rates on goods coming from ‘third’ countries whereas 
those on imports from their partners would be lowered. They dis- 
liked the prospect of raising any of their tariffs. In Britain and the 
other European non-members the prospective discrimination in the 
German and Benelux markets, which between them absorb about 
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70 per cent of the Common Market imports, caused the greatest 
concern. For the European Community as a whole, the Plan repre- 
sented primarily a means of consolidating its existence. 

In Germany, the first upward adjustment to the future common 

external tariff would cause particular difficulty because the tariff 
level at the base date had been 25 per cent higher than the present 
actual level.! This aroused strong opposition in Germany, as well as 
worrying Britain; in the industrial sector preference margins of up 
to 100 per cent in some cases would be established at one stroke. The 
main Dutch concern was that agriculture should be included in the 
speed-up and that again was opposed, particularly by Germany, the 
chief importer concerned. Early in May the Hallstein Plan was dis- 
cussed in the Bundestag and the German Government included in 
its proposals for amendments a six-months’ postponement of the 
speed-up and an immediate invitation by the Six to the Seven for 
trade talks.* 

When the Council of Ministers of the Six met on 11-13 May in 
Luxembourg, it decided on a compromise which retained the basic 
features of the Hallstein Plan but somewhat mitigated its effect and 
gave what has been described as a short breathing-space—up to 
31 December 1960—in the dispute with the Seven. At the same 
meeting the Six declared themselves ready to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Seven in order to settle commercial problems and to 
‘seek to maintain existing currents of trade in Europe and to increase 
them if possible’ in accordance with the rules of G.A.T.T.® 


BRITISH POLICY 


The terms of this ‘invitation’ could raise only the slenderest hope 
that anything more was intended than discussion of measures to 
mitigate the immediate adverse economic effects of the speed-up on 
trade relations between the Community and the European out- 
siders; particularly so, if the full text were studied. This stated that 
the formation of the Customs Union, which is the core of E.E.C., 
must not be ‘brought into question’. It referred expressly to the 
ministerial decision of the Six of 24 November 1959 on relations 
with ‘third’ countries and the proposal then made for a Contact 


1 The base date level for calculating the common tariff is that of 1 January 
1957. In August 1957 Germany reduced her tariff unilaterally by 25 per cent, 
as a matter of national policy. 

*See press of 5 May 1960. 

* For a summary of the immediately relevant provisions, see Board of Trade 
Journal, 27 May 1960; text reproduced in Bulletin des Presse-und Information- 
samtes der Bundesregierung, Bonn, No. 95, 20 May 1960. 
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Committee to watch and meet day-to-day difficulties in the Com- 
munity’s trade with the E.F.T.A. 

Nevertheless, an atmosphere of expectation has been generated 
in the United Kingdom by the Government’s reactions to this 
invitation. Indeed, for some months past there have been signs of a 
very remarkable shift in the British position. Preference continued 
to be expressed by Government spokesmen for an association on the 
lines of a free trade area, that is, a multilateral association which 
would allow the non-Community members to retain, in principle, 
their own external tariffs and freedom in commercial policy. There 
was also continued resentment over the policy of the Six in pressing 
forward with building their ‘Europe’ without heed for the British 
viewpoint, as well as a continued sense of pressure that the founda- 
tions for a permanent all-West European settlement must be laid 
before the Community advanced too far. The danger of an econo- 
mic split in Europe which would lead inevitably to a political split 
continued to be the principal theme. But, imperceptibly, the tone 
became increasingly more conciliatory and, more important, hints 
became increasingly explicit that the British Government was now 
ready to depart from the rigid insistence on certain principles which, 
ostensibly at least, caused the breakdown in November 1958 of the 
free trade area talks. The most important of these had been British 
refusal to consider harmonization of tariffs on trade with the outside 
world. As recently as November 1959, in reply to a Labour Party 
question in the House of Commons as to whether Commonwealth 
preferences might be put on the bargaining table, the answer was 
discouraging. On 21 January 1960 when Mr Selwyn Lloyd re- 
defined the British position in Strasbourg before the Council of 
Europe Consultative Assembly, the main impression he gave was 
that Britain was as determined as ever to work for a wider multi- 
lateral European settlement. But, whereas he did not endorse the 
Swedish Trade Minister’s suggestion for a degree of harmonization 
in external tariffs, he did state that ‘changes in position’ might be 
necessary on all sides and implied that no more could be said with- 
out giving away in advance possible bargaining counters.* 

By early May Mr Maudling, the President of the Board of Trade, 
spoke of the high price of European unity, worth substantial sacri- 
fices. His speech at a recent dinner in Leeds on 13 May was as sug- 
gestive in its omissions as in its content. He stated that the most 


1 H.C. Deb., 23 November 1959, coll. 36—7. 
® The Times and Financial Times, 22 January 1960. 
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difficult problem of association was undoubtedly ‘the existence or 
non-existence of a common tariff—the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Customs Union of the Six and the Free Trade Area of the 
Seven. It would be wrong to underestimate this difficulty. Particu- 
larly the outstanding problem for the United Kingdom was that of 
the system of duty-free entry for Commonwealth products. This 
has for many years been a foundation of our world-wide trading 
policy and I think reflection must show all the formidable diffi- 
culties that would stand in the way of any modification of it.’ This 
was said on the final day of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, where these problems had been discussed. There was 
no mention whatever in the speech of Commonwealth preferences. 

A week later, questioned by the press on his return from the 
Lisbon meeting at which the Ministers of the Seven had responded 
to the invitation of the Six with wishes for ‘willingness to com- 
promise on both sides’ to ‘provide a partnership of the two [E.E.C. 
and E.F.T.A.] in a common system of European trade consistent 
with the G.A.T.T....’, Mr Maudling indicated that the Seven did 
not rule out, though they were not committed to, negotiating with 
the Six on a joint customs union.? The inference from all the 
cautious hints was that some degree of tariff harmonization, at 
least, was now on the cards with the consent of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. To many of those who followed the 1957-8 free 
trade area negotiations it appeared that previous British inflexi- 
bility on precisely this point had finally tipped the scale towards 
ultimate breakdown. Yet it is hard to escape the conclusion that at 
least as important an obstacle to a settlement has been suspicion 
of British motives on the part of the Six and the fear that a wider 
association would frustrate their efforts to integrate. 

A proposal designed to allay these suspicions has been current in 
recent weeks to the effect that Britain should offer to join Euratom 
and the E.C.S.C. as part of a deal in seeking a multilateral trade 
settlement. There are those—both in Britain and on the Continent 
—who argue that such a step would help to convince the Six of 
a British change of heart, or again, that it would force the pace 
for Britain ultimately to merge with the E.E.C. also. Others are 
convinced that the Six would interpret a British application for 
membership in two of their three communities merely as another 


1 Board of Trade Fournal, 20 May 1960. 
® Observer, 22 May 1960; clarified by the Prime Minister, H.C. Deb., 26 May 
1960, col. 677. 
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attempt to frustrate their aims, particularly since all three are al- 
ready organically linked and at the point of a possible more com- 
plete merger.' The British Government has pronounced readiness 
to consider changing the present association with Euratom and 
the E.C.S.C. to full membership provided three conditions are 
satisfied ; that Britain is welcome, that she can be sure of the political 
effect on the immediate situation, and that full regard is paid to her 
loyalties towards her ‘Outer Seven’ associates.? Common cause 
with the ‘Outer-Seven’ partnership is a repeatedly stressed feature 
of present British policy.* On 16 June a Western European Union 
decision at ministerial level was announced to study the possibility 
of Britain joining Euratom and the E.C.S.C. 

All in all the British official position appears to be roughly this. 
There have been nothing but the gravest misgivings about the plan 
to accelerate the Rome Treaty timetable, but now that time has been . 
gained for mitigating the specific trade distortions that would arise, 
the Government has for the first time shown itself ready to confine 
negotiations for the moment to these immediate issues. This 
emerged from the Paris meeting on g June between the Six and the 
Seven within the framework of the Committee of twenty-one‘ and 
was in fact the outcome of the invitation by the Six referred to above. 

Nevertheless, the overriding aim remains to reach agreement 
between the two groups on a permanent, single, and cohesive 
European system. The British Government is trying not to antago- 
nize the Six any further, is searching for ways in which the confi- 
dence of the Six can be won, and has evinced a new open-minded- 
ness on the question of economic concessions. 


ECONOMIC OBSTACLES TO A MULTILATERAL ASSOCIATION 


In the vexed question of agriculture the basic difficulty arises from 
structural differences between Britain and the Continent. In 
Britain, where imports meet about half of food requirements and 
domestic farmers’ output accounts for only some 5 per cent of the 
gross national product, the system of agricultural protection is 


* See correspondence in The Times, 24, 26, 27, 28, 31 May 1960; Guardian, 
26 May 1960, first of two articles by H. H. Whewell. 

* Mr Profumo, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, at W.E.U. Assembly 
meeting of 2 June 1960 where a resolution was passed unanimously to study the 
possibility of Britain joining Euratom (The dagen 3, une 1960). 

* See for instance H.C. Deb., 26 May 1960, col. 

* The Committee of twenty-one was set up as a ae of the Dillon is in 
Paris in January 1960 and consists of the eighteen O.E.E.C. countries, Canada 
porte United States, and a E.E.C. representative (see The World Today, February 
1960). 
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based on farmers’ subsidies combined with cheap imports and 
cheap prices for the consumer. In the E.E.C., where farm output 
represents a much higher proportion of the national product (about 
13 per cent on the average and about 15 per cent in France), sub- 
sidies would be unworkable. Thus, inside the E.E.C., present tariff 
and quota protection will be replaced by a managed market based 
on minimum prices. But even during the ill-fated free trade area 
negotiations, agriculture ceased after some time to appear as an 
unsurmountable obstacle to co-operation. 

Harmonization of social policies, by which the French set such 
great store, was in 1958 a cause of much ill feeling, more for reasons 
of principle than because it presented a serious economic problem. 
This was particularly unfortunate because, as will be remembered, 
France felt herself at the time at a severe competitive disadvantage. 
The French ‘miracle’ achieved since devaluation and the concur- 
rent inauguration of the rehabilitation programme at the end of 
1958 should ease any future negotiations. A comparison of labour 
costs (including social charges) in eight European countries pre- 
pared by the Institut National de la Statistique in Paris showed that 
in April 1959 French labour costs were well below those in both 
Britain and Germany.! 

Free movement of capital did not seem to present unsurmount- 
able problems during the free trade area negotiations. As far as free 
movement of labour is concerned, there have recently been stirrings 
among British trade unionists which suggest that the Government 
might now be able to go further than before. 

The Commonwealth aspect, the most vital issue, has been the 
subject of much public discussion and the British Government can 
hardly escape the charge that it has used Commonwealth commit- 
ments as an excuse for its lack of flexibility both on the agricultural 
issue and, later, on the external tariff question. It now seems ready 
to make a real effort towards reconciling tariff harmonization in 
Europe (or perhaps even entry into something very near a full 
customs union) with the requirements for safeguarding the British 
market for Commonwealth goods. It is probably entitled to claim 
that from a purely technical and economic point of view it should 
now be perfectly possible to work out an agreement of association 
which could be made acceptable to all—as the free trade area pro- 


1 Taking an index of 100 for Germany, Britain stood at 99 and France at 
92 (figures taken from a full report of the study in Blick durch die Wirtschaft, 
Frankfurter Aligemeine Zeitung, 28 April 1960). 
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posals were not—through balancing the economic advantages of the 
individual members with their economic obligations. 

But this leaves the specifically political aspect out of account and 
this is, and always has been, decisive. The inability to agree on 
institutional problems in the proposed free trade area was an ob- 
vious reflection of the fundamentally political nature of the 
quarrel. ; 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 


It is of course true that the economic concessions the British 
Government is now apparently willing to offer inevitably imply a 
commensurate increase in political commitments. But a funda- 
mental difference in approach remains. The creators of the Schu- 
man Plan, the Euratom, and the Common Market aim in their 
‘harmonization’ policies at a unified European economy and ulti- 
mate political federation, whereas the ‘Outer Seven’ do not wish to 
commit themselves beyond economic co-operation that would 
further common economic interests and ensure the satisfactory 
working of the gradual elimination of trade barriers between them. 

M. Monnet, an influential force behind the Community concept, 
indicated quite plainly in a recent 1.T.V. television interview that, 
as far as he was concerned, a customs union between the Six and the 
Seven without full commitment to the political aims of the Com- 
munity did not offer a solution.’ This suggests that now, as before, 
for the federalists at least, any settlement confined to commercial 
differences would need to concede acceptance of some degree of 
discrimination between the inner, tighter, group of the Six and the 
remaining European countries. 

The rather different attitude of President de Gaulle towards the 
political aims of the Common Market was high-lighted in a national 
radio and television speech from Paris on the failure of the Summit. 
The nations associated in the Common Market, he declared, must 
not cease to be themselves and the path followed must be that of ‘an 
organized co-operation of States, with the possible expectation of 
an imposing confederation’. There followed the vision of ‘a 
Western group at least equivalent to that in the East [which] might 
one day permit the foundation of a European entente between the 
Atlantic and the Urals.’* He had expressed on an earlier occasion the 


1 Guardian, 4 June 1960. 
* The Times and Daily Telegraph, 1 June 1960. Also The Times, 17 June 1960, 
for quotations clarifying the current French position. 
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belief that the Common Market corresponded to an economic 
necessity;' he now stated that an accommodation between the 
interests of the members of the other European countries ‘must be 
expected’. The results of the contact between the Six and the Seven 
on g June in the Committee of twenty-one disappointed some British 
press correspondents, but de Gaulle’s speech still holds out new 
possibilities for removing mutual distrust between Britain and the 
Six, the prerequisite for an ultimate long-term settlement. 


THE G.A.T.T. AND THE FUTURE OF O.E.E.C. 


The immediate practical measures for an accommodation must 
take into account the new dollar situation and world economic 
relationships. The 1960-1 G.A.T.T. Tariff Conference, which 
will open in September 1960, originated from American initiative 
and is aimed at achieving real advance in tariff reductions on a world 
scale. The United States will be offering concessions under a Con- 
gressional mandate, which will expire on 30 June 1962, for reduction 
on individual tariffs up to 20 per cent. The European Economic 
Community will be negotiating as a single unit on concessions in its 
future common external tariff and it is on the outcome of these 
negotiations that the finalization of the 20 per cent reduction as- 
sumed in the Community speed-up measures is to depend. Each 
of the ‘Outer Seven’ will come to the conference mindful of their 
common offer, agreed on 12 March in Vienna, to extend the 20 per 
cent tariff reduction effective among themselves on 1 July to the 
other members of G.A.T.T. on a reciprocal basis.* The negotiation 
of these new concessions will begin at about the end of 1960 and is 
expected to last about six months. Hoping for results in this Tariff 
Conference, the United States Government has been supporting 
the speed-up plan of the Six without wishing to imply opposition to 
the ‘Outer Seven’. ‘We do not, however, share the belief of some of 
the Seven,’ stated Mr Dillon, Under Secretary of State, ‘that the 
mere creation of the Common Market will inevitably cause such 
serious trade difficulties that Europe will be split in two.’ 

The weaknesses of G.A.T.T. as an effective international policy 
instrument have no doubt partly contributed to the United States’ 
decision to participate as a full member in a reconstituted O.E.E.C. 
This plan, which was launched during the Paris Dillon talks in 


1 New York Times, 24 April 1960. 

* Text of communiqué, Board of Trade Journal, 18 March 1960. 

* Address at New Jersey Business Conference of 12 May 1960 (U.S. Govern- 
ment Press Release). 
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January, has now been examined by four experts. ‘Their report! was 
discussed at a meeting of the Committee of twenty-one on 24-5 May. 
Apprehension lest the establishment of the new organization, to 
be called Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (O.E.C.D.), might frustrate co-operation on common Euro- 
pean problems was sufficiently strong to lead to the decision that the 
recommendations of the Group of Four be re-examined and that 
Swiss counter-proposals to their suggestions be taken into con- 
sideration. 

But the future role of the proposed O.E.C.D. has vital interest not 
only for the European but also for the primary producing and under- 
developed countries, not least because one of its main tasks is to be 
co-ordination of the Western aid effort. This became apparent at 
the sixteenth G.A.T.T. Session held in May when these countries’ 
point of view had a first hearing. The aspects of the proposal that 
were then raised? have not, perhaps, received the public attention in 
Britain which they deserve compared with that given to the 


‘European family quarrel’. 
P vq MARIANNE GELLNER 


The New East African Republic of 
Somalia 


On 1 July the United Nations trust territory of Somalia, Italy’s 
former East African dependency, becomes an independent State 
five months before the Italian Trusteeship mandate assumed at the 
end of 1949 is due to expire. In relation to the external political preb- 
lems facing Somalia and the new State’s social development but 
economic backwardness this slightly accelerated emancipation has 
little significance. The date for British Somaliland’s independence 
has also been advanced. Following a conference held at the Colonial 
Office early in May and attended by elected Ministers from the 
Protectorate, the British Government announced that the Protector- 


ate would become independent on 26 June 1960. 

1 A Remodelled Economic Organization. A Report by the Group of Four (Paris, 
April 1960). 

* See New York Times, 22 May 1960, and Blick durch die Wirtschaft, Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, 277 May 1960. 
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With its Muslim population, Hamitic, predominantly nomadic, 
and inordinately proud, Somalia belongs more to North Africa 
than to Africa south of the Sahara. The country covers an area of 
some 194,000 square miles and runs from British Somaliland in the 
north round the eastern flanks of Ethiopia along the Indian Ocean 
coasts to the barren plains of northern Kenya in the south. It is not 
an enviable environment. Much of the region is semi-desert, and 
with its sparse rainfall and torrid heat fit only for the pastoral 
nomadic existence to which the majority of Somali are dedicated. 
The main wealth of the country consists of the large herds of camels, 
- flocks of sheep and goats, and in the better-watered areas of cattle, 
with which the pastoralists move over wide areas engaged in a con- 
tinual struggle for access to grazing and water. Such arable land as 
there is, an estimated 8 million hectares, is concentrated in the 
betier-watered regions between the Shebelle and Juba rivers of 
the south where a variety of subsistence and cash crops are grown. 
At present less than a tenth of this area is under cultivation. The 
total population at a conservative estimate—there has been no 
complete census—numbers about 14 million and includes some 
40,000 Asian immigrants chiefly engaged in commerce and con- 
centrated in the main coastal towns. Of the Somali, at least 70 per 
cent are nomads, or pastoralists with some subsidiary interest in 
cultivation. 

Before the war under the colonial regime when the territory was a 
foothold for the conquest of Ethiopia, the Italians encouraged im- 
migration to ease the population problem at home. But there was 
never a very large European settler community and today there are 
only about 4,000 expatriates who, except for a few hundred farmers, 
are chiefly engaged in technical employment in the Government. 
And certainly since Italy assumed administrative authority under 
the trusteeship there has been no European settler problem, nor 
has the Asian community given rise to serious political issues. The 
basic problems are the development of the territory’s slender re- 
sources and the social and political progress of its Somali in- 
habitants. 

The roots of much of the present social and political advancement 
can be traced back to the British Military Administration which 
assumed responsibility for Italian Somaliland after the Italian 
defeat in 1941. With slight resources both in finance and manpower 
this administration attacked the economic and social problems of 
the ¢x-colony with considerable success. After the Italian sur- 
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render, the country was in dire straits. By the severance of relations 
with Italy the various para-statal organizations which had mono- 
polized trade under the Fascist regime had collapsed and trade was 
virtually at a standstill. The B.M.A. refused to protect the former 
Italian monopolies and strove to reorganize the economy by en- 
couraging local trade and commerce. Equally, by removing the 
restrictions of the Fascist regime on social and political activities 
encouragement was given to the formation of clubs and societies 
amongst the Italian community (which then numbered 9,000) and 
among the Somali population at large. Drawing upon their unity 
through Islam and their traditional sense of national pride, and 
stimulated by contact with Italian socialist groups and progressive 
British Political Officers, a few modernist Somali began to form 
their own societies. These had anti-tribal ideals which the Military 
Administration, faced daily with tribal strife, regarded favourably. 
In 1943 these new currents of progressive thought blended in the 
formation of the Somali Youth Club, a society with nationalist 
aspirations but no clear programme. The Club’s founding members 
represented most of the main tribal groups in the country and in- 
cluded men of cultivating as well as nomadic stock. 

At first there was little popular support for the new movement. 
But by 1948 when a Four-Power Commission visited Somalia to 
discuss her future status the Club had changed its name to the 
Somali Youth League and had become a well-organized political 
party. At the time, though opposed by many of the cultivating 
peoples of the south, the League campaigned strongly against the 
return of Italian rule and pressed for an immediate union of the five 
Somali territories—French, British, and Ethiopian Somaliland, 
Somalia, and the Northern Province of Kenya. This pan-Somali 
ideal had also been supported, on a more restricted front, by the 
British Foreign Minister, Mr Ernest Bevin, but it did not gain 
international acceptance and Italy was returned as administering 
authority of a United Nations Trusteeship with a ten-year mandate 
to independence. 

In the event it is doubtful if any other administering authority 
could have done more than Italy has done to prepare Somalia for 
self-government. Spurred on by a not always well-informed but 
always concerned United Nations Advisory Council sitting in 
Mogadishu, the Italians at once embarked upon an ambitious 
educational programme. The foundations they had to build on were 
negligible; in the last years of the B.M.A. only about a thousand 
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students were enrolled in schools. By 1958 educational expansion 
had proceeded to a point where there were some 31,500 children and 
adults of both sexes in primary schools, 246 pupils in secondary 
schools, 336 in technical schools, and a considerable number of 
others in higher educational institutions. 

Higher education was given high priority from the first since the 
immediate need of the territory was clearly for an educated cadre 
of Somali officials to take over senior posts in the civil service. For 
this purpose, and also to train political leaders, a School of Politics 
and Administration was opened at Mogadishu in 1950. ‘The School 
provided a three-year diploma course, normally followed by a year 
at a higher institution in Italy. This proved go successful that by 
1956 all Districts and Provinces were in the direct charge of Somali 
officials. In the following year the emphasis switched to technical 
training and the School of Politics was transformed into a Technical 
and Commercial Institute. Meanwhile, at a higher educational level, 
a Higher Institute of Law and Economics was opened at Moga- 
dishu in 1954. This provides a two-year Rome University diploma 
course. In January of this year the Higher Institute was up-graded 
to a University Institute charged with the task of co-ordinating all 
higher education in Somalia. These early educational develop- 
ments and the rapid progress of Somali advancement in the civil 
service convinced Somali of the good intentions of the Italian Ad- 
ministering Authority and produced an atmosphere of healthy co- 
operation very different to the distrust with which the Somali 
people had received the returning Italians in 1950. 

In the political field progress has been equally striking. In 1956, 
two years after the first municipal elections, a general election was 
held for a central legislature. Forty-three of the sixty available 
Somali seats (there were ten other seats reserved for the Italian, 
Arab, Indian, and Pakistani mjnority communities) were won by 
the Somali Youth Leagué while the main opposition, the Digil 
Mirifle Party, representing the southern cultivating tribes, gained 
thirteen seats. In this first national election voting rights were re- 
stricted to males. Candidates were required to be literate in Italian 
and Arabic and to have been resident at least one year in Somalia. In 
the municipalities electoral registers were prepared and voting was 
by direct ballot: in the interior of the country voting took place 
through tribal and regional gatherings at which representatives were 
appointed to carry block votes to the recorders. The elections were 
conducted in an orderly manner and there was a high poll; but it is 
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generally admitted that despite the care taken with the rural voting 
many irregularities occurred. 

When new municipal elections were held in October 1958 the 
vote was extended to women who, despite all predictions to the 
contrary and despite the male bias of traditional Muslim society, 
showed great interest. The most recent general election, of March 
1959, when the S.Y.L. swept the polls again, followed universal 
suffrage and many important innovations in electoral procedure 
were introduced. The Assembly itself was enlarged to ninety seats 
and the reserved minority seats were abolished. The territory as a 
whole was made into one electoral college and the ninety seats dis- 
tributed amongst thirty districts. In each district seats were allo- 
cated to each list of candidates in proportion to the number of votes 
obtained. All Somali citizens over eighteen years of age were en- 
titled to vote and no distinction in voting procedure was made be- 
tween rural and municipal areas. 

With the success of educational advancement it has thus been 
possible to widen the franchise very rapidly while maintaining 
reasonable literacy standards for candidates. And as a whole political 
progress has kept pace with general social advancement to a degree 
which has not often been achieved in other emergent African terri- 
tories. At the same time, there is not in Somalia the tight separation 
between politics and administration which is enjoined in British 
colonial territories. A Somali official may seek leave to contest a seat 
in the Assembly, and if he is unsuccessful, or when he loses his seat, 
return to his previous position in the civil service. Whatever its dis- 
advantages, this eases competition between politics and administra- 
tion for capable men, and encourages the political parties to seek 
candidates of proved ability in the civil service. 

This bare record tells little of the character of Somali govern- 
ment. In general the Somali Government has shown a firmness and 
resilience little short of that displayed by its civil service, particu- 
larly the local administration and police, both of which have high 
standards of service. From the first its watchword has been stability, 
and it has concentrated on improving the perilous economic posi- 
tion of the country. On its appointment in 1956 the S.Y.L. Cabinet 
announced that it proposed to balance the Budget (running at an 
annual deficit of about £3 million made good by grants-in-aid from 
Italy) by attracting foreign capital and aid, and by increasing taxa- 
tion. Over the past ten years indirect taxes levied as import and ex- 
port dues have accounted for about 70 per cent of the annual re- 
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ceipts while direct taxation has only contributed 13 per cent. At 
every turn attempts to extend direct taxation have been hampered 
by the nomadic bias of the country. There is no poll tax, no general 
stock tax, and for the most part the nomads have shown extreme 
resistance to schemes designed to collect revenue on either basis. 
The Government, however, has made some slight progress in this 
field by extending taxation to huts and small farms in the southern 
areas, and a graduated income tax has been introduced which it is 
hoped will contribute materially to the territory’s revenue. The 
effect of these improvements is reflected in the 1959 Budget which 


’ provided for receipts of some £3 million and expenditure of £3-5 


million. 

From Italy Somalia has received an average annual subsidy of 
about £3 million over the past nine years. Through its International 
Co-operation Administration agency the United States has also 
made substantial contributions and smaller grants have come from 
the World Health Organization, Unicef, and Egypt. A series of 
Seven-Year Development Plans for the period 1954-60 designed 
by the Italian Trusteeship Administration envisages an expenditure 
of some £4 million, over half this sum being allocated to agri- 
cultural and livestock development. In the field of private. invest- 
ment, between 1950 and 1957 little short of £3 million had been in- 
vested by Italians in agriculture and industry. This is an indication 
of confidence in the future of Somalia on the part of Italian inter- 
ests; and certainly the main Italian concessionaries, the Societa 
Agricola Italo-Somala, and the other important expatriate enter- 
prises show little anxiety for the future. Unless oil or other readily 
exploitable mineral resources are discovered, however, there is little 
likelihood of foreign capital investment increasing markedly, and 
there is no doubt that foreign aid will remain the main hope for 
further development. Even to balance the Budget, it is estimated 
that from this year onwards for at least twenty years Somalia will 
require foreign aid to the annual value of at least {1} million. By 
1962 assets in the balance of payments are expected to amount to 
approximately {5 - 2 million and liabilities to £7 million. 

These figures indicate something of the magnitude of the 
economic problems confronting the new State. In practical terms, 
intensive agricultural and irrigation schemes are in progress in 
southern Somalia, especially in the arable land between the 
Shebelle and Juba rivers; the ports of Bosasu, Kismayu, and 
Mogadishu are being extended; water-boring and pastoral im- 
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provement projects are being implemented amongst the nomads; 
and four oil companies hold mining concessions. The local light 
industries, which produce sugar, textiles, alcohol, oils, meat and 
fish, etc., are all being encouraged. But the country’s most valuable 
export asset remains the banana industry, until recently exclusively 
the province of Italian concerns. The production at present is 
uneconomic since despite preferential treatment Somali bananas 
sell on the Italian market at uncompetitive prices. It is hoped, per- 
haps optimistically, however, that reduced shipping costs may in 
the future enable the Somali banana industry to stand on its own 
feet. It is extremely important that the industry should improve, 
since although the production of sugar shows promise, there is at 
the moment no other local product capable of making such a sub- 
stantial contribution to Somalia’s economy. 

Meanwhile pastoral nomadism with its associated industries of 
meat and hides export and the export of stock on the hoof remains 
the basic livelihood of the majority of the population. The first 
Somali Government accepted this and its concomitants—a con- 
tinued adherence to tribal loyalties and collective tribal responsi- 
bility—as an inevitable fact of the country’s ecology. But the present 
Government intends to encourage settlement and the adoption of 
agriculture in an effort to diminish the nomadic population which, 
with its constant struggle for access to grazing and water and its in- 
terminable feuds, sets serious problems in the maintenance of in- 
ternal security. Here the extension of bore-holes and provision of 
adequate water-points is an important first step. 

This new policy aims at weakening traditional tribal loyalties, 
thereby reducing tribal friction and encouraging the growth of 
national solidarity. Previously the main emphasis was on the ex- 
tension of education, especially adult education, which it was 
hoped would widen people’s horizons and stimulate a new sense of 
national patriotism. The problem of tribalism was in any case mini- 
mized by the 1956 Somali Government in its first flush of political 
success and it was held that education would remove what re- 
mained of traditional tribal loyalties. Today, however, the con- 
tinuing force of tribal allegiance is frankly acknowledged and its 
eradication has become an important issue. 

To some extent this new attitude is connected with an upsurge 
of pan-Somali nationalism, a resurgence of Somali aspirations for 
the unification of their territories in one sovereign nation. It also 
reflects the concern of many Somali leaders for the future stability 
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of Somalia which they see threatened by a continuous tribal strife. 
What is the reality? Over the last few years the explicitly tribal 
parties which competed with the nationalist parties in the first 
elections have disappeared—partly as a result of legislation making 
it illegal for political parties to bear tribal names. Beneath the sur- 
face, however, tribal ties remain strong and the national parties 
tend to split into rival factions along the lines of tribal cleavage. 
Even the increasing political success of the S.Y.L. is an illustration 
of this process. More and more opposed tribal interests have be- 
come accommodated under the nationalist banner of the party, 
which itself is now in reality a vast consortium of rival tribal groups 
weakly linked through the common aim of nationalism and self- 
determination. 

This means that although with its overwhelming majority the 
present S.Y.L. Government presents the picture of one-party rule, 
that does not imply political domination by one monopolistic group. 
In reality the Government could hardly be more representative of 
the public at large. The present Cabinet includes members from all 
the main tribal groups in the country and represents a precarious 
balance between their rival interests. It has been attacked by some 
of the new intelligentsia as a return to naked tribalism. But this is an 
unrealistic assessment since in the present economic conditions of 
the country the main interest groups cannot be other than tribal. 
Industrialization and modern economic developments have not yet 
been sufficient to lead to the formation of new social classes on any 
wide basis. Nor is it likely that they will for many years to come. 

The new interest in pan-Somali nationalism bears directly on the 
external problems of the new State. Ethiopia, whose backward 
Harar Province contains some 500,000 Somali, has viewed Somalia’s 
rapid political development with concern. Here an important 
aggravating factor, an unfortunate legacy from the Italian colonial 
regime, is the undefined border between the two States. With the 
assistance of the United Nations several attempts have been made to 
define the boundary, but no solution acceptable to both sides has 
yet been found. 

Relations with the British Protectorate (population c. 600,000) 
are more friendly but equally ambiguous. The British Government 
has stated its willingness to facilitate the unification of its rapidly 
developing Protectorate with Somalia, and every effort is now being 
made to accelerate advancement to a point where British Somaliland 
can manage her own affairs. The ‘Somalization’ of the civil service 
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has, by comparison with Somalia, lagged a little behind political ad- 
vancement; but all Districts are now in the direct charge of Somali 
officials, many of whom have had training at British universities. 
The territory’s second general elections, with suffrage restricted to 
the male population, were held in February last and the first Somali 
Ministries have just been established. As has been mentioned 
earlier, the Protectorate becomes independent on 26 June 1960. 

But while the Protectorate will soon be in a position to join with 
Somalia on a fairly equal footing, the merger will raise considerable 
problems. For one thing, there is no guarantee that the same 
political parties will be in power in both countries—the S.Y.L. 
fared badly in the recent Protectorate elections. More important, 
however, is the question of the international status of the joint 
State. What form will the association take, and can the British terri- 
tory remain within the Commonwealth while joined to the republic 
of Somalia? There is little doubt that the Protectorate will wish to 
retain its British connections in some form since its economy is 
hardly less precarious than Somalia’s and since it is without ade- 
quate military resources. The latter are particularly important in 
relation to the protection of grazing rights which British Somali 
hold in the Haud and former ‘Reserved Areas’ which, by a treaty of 
1897, belong to Ethiopia, but which were only surrendered to 
Ethiopian administration by the Anglo-Ethiopian agreement of 
1954. The use of this large and extremely important grazing area 
has given rise to a series of squabbles and to some serious incidents 
since the handover; and there is little reason to suppose that the 
position will improve when the Protectorate becomes independent 
and has to face its formidable neighbour, Ethiopia, alone, or almost 
alone. Britain has here an especial responsibility to the Somali, and it 
will be the moral duty of the British Government to see that the 
grazing rights of its former subjects are fully protected after inde- 
pendence. 

Finally, there is the question of the status of French Somaliland 
which has decided to remain an Overseas Territory of France. 
Economically, this territory, more arid even than the Protectorate, 
consists of little more than the port of Jibuti, the main outlet for 
Ethiopian trade. But despite its economic and, until very recently, 
extreme social backwardness, many of its Somali population up- 
hold the pan-Somali ideal, however they may have voted in the de 
Gaullist referendum. In reply to these aspirations the French 
Government has announced its firm intention of staying in the 
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Céte and, as the Governor recently put it, of resisting all attempts at 
‘annexation’ on the part of foreign Powers. From the nationalist 
Somali point of view the position is further complicated by the 
economic ties of the territory with Ethiopia. Recently these links 
have been strengthened by an agreement signed at the end of last 
year making the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway for all intents and 
purposes an Ethiopian concern with the profits being shared be- 
tween Ethiopia and France. 

All these local factors affecting Somalia’s future are overshadow- 
ed by wider international interests in the area. Perhaps the most 
important imponderable is the future policy of Egypt and the ex- 
tent to which Egypt designs to use pan-Somali nationalism as a 
vehicle for the promotion of pan-Islamic aims in Africa. So far 
Egypt has shown something of her hand by offering scholarships to 
Somali students, by sending a considerable number of Egyptian 
teachers, and by dabbling in Somali politics, especially through the 
extremist Greater Somalia League. This interest has not always 
been well received and there have been protests at unwarranted 
Egyptian interference in the internal politics of Somalia. The 
Somalia Government has also displayed considerable caution in 
accepting offers of foreign aid except where no commitments are 
implied. Perhaps the most important bearing of future Egyptian 
interest, however, will be on Somali-Ethiopian relations. 

Whatever happens when Somalia makes her debut and is fol- 
lowed by the Protectorate, it will be a grave injustice to the Somali 
and a disgraceful waste of energy and initiative on the part of the 
Italian and British expatriate administrations if adequate inter- 
national safeguards are not provided to protect the interests of the 
new Somali State. 

I. M. Lewis 
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The United Arab Republic and the 
Iraqi Challenge 


THERE were many who thought at the time of the Iraq Revolution 
in July 1958 that the Arabs were about to take another great step to- 
wards political union. Syria had shown the way five months earlier 
by rushing into marriage with Egypt: Iraq, freed overnight from 
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the monarchical and Western fetters of her ancien régime, was ex- 
pected to follow. The ancient rivalry between Cairo and Baghdad 
would be turned into concord as the two peoples marched towards 
their common goal, demonstrating, as Nasser has put it, that ‘the 
Arab destiny is one and one fate is written for the Arabs.’ But this 
nationalist creed has once again been shown to be myth. Iraq and 
Egypt are again at each other’s throats, locked in a battle of invective 
and subversion that makes the Nuri—Nasser duel over the Baghdad 
Pact seem tame. What destroyed those early hopes? What went 
wrong? 

Today’s dispute is seen in very different terms in Cairo and in 
Baghdad. The U.A.R. press,! radio, and official spokesmen see it as 
a naked struggle between true Arab nationalism, represented by 
President Nasser, and the new Communist imperialism which has 
made Iraq its spring-board. In contrast, Iraqi publicists depict 
General Kassem as the champion of a democratized, freedom- 
loving Arab nationalism against the centre of ‘reaction’ and pre- 
datory ambition which Cairo has become. But the present conflict, 
more bitter and ideological in content than in the past, has been 
grafted on to a long-standing divergence between Cairo and 
Baghdad as to the meaning and purpose of Arab unity and as to the 
methods used to secure it. Echoes of past controversies break 
through into today’s jargon. 

More important still, perhaps, for an understanding of the present 
phase in the struggle is to note that it is being fought on the tra- 
ditional territorial battlefield of Syria—the area where Iraqi- 
Egyptian rivalry has always been observed in its purest form. A 
tacit premise has long underlain the Arab policies of both Egypt and 
Iraq: that Syria was the key factor in the contest for leadership of the 
Arab community. The policy of each rival was to contain the other 
on his home river—Egypt on the Nile and Iraq on the Euphrates. 
Each realized that whoever controlled Syria or enjoyed her special 
friendship could isolate the other and need bow to no other com- 
bination of Arab States. This was partly due to Syria’s geographical 
position at the head of both the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Arabian peninsula and at the northern frontier of the Arab world. 
It was also due to her intellectual prestige and her nationalist 
heritage. Alone, Egypt and Iraq were something of a match for 


2 Under a decree dated 24 May 1960, all leading newspapers and periodicals in 
the U.A.R. are to be run by the National Union, the State party organization, 
to which all newspapers and journalists must apply for licences (The Times, 
25 May 1960). 
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each other: Syria had only to move towards one or the other for this 
balance to be destroyed. In consequence, strong Governments in 
Damascus, such as that of General Adib Shishakli which fell in 
February 1954, tended to maintain this balancing act by giving their 
friendship more or less impartially to both Cairo and Baghdad and 
by a jealous concern for Syria’s independence. (However, in fair- 
ness to Egypt it should be said that Syria, right up to the Union in 
February 1958, never felt actively threatened from that quarter. It 
was Iraq that was for ever talking and plotting Anschluss.) . 

Apart from their common preoccupation with Syria, Egypt and 
Iraq have pursued, often under the same banner of Arab unity, two 
conflicting Arab policies. Iraq, faithful to the forty-year-old tradi- 
tion of the Arab Revolt, has seen unity in terms of a merger under 
her royal house of the ‘Fertile Crescent’ States in the Eastern 
Mediterranean which would erase the artificial frontiers drawn by 
Western statesmen on the Arab map. This once glorious ideal has, 
since the war, degenerated into a series of squalid, ill-managed con- 
spiracies against Syria (often, alas, abetted by Britain) and in- 
creasingly out of sympathy with popular Arab aspirations. Egypt, a 
late convert to the cause of Arab unity, has seen it in terms of a 
united Arab front, under Egyptian leadership, against the foreigner, 
without prejudice to the existing frontiers of the Arab States. 

In fact, since the war and up to the Union with Syria, Egypt’s 
Arab policy has appeared to rest on two principles. The first was the 
need to forge a solid Arab bloc in dealings with great Powers, and 
in particular Britain. This, in effect, meant harnessing the Arab 
States behind her in support of her claims. The aim of Egypt’s 
Arab policy, therefore, became the control of the foreign policy of 
her north-eastern neighbours and not their annexation. Secondly, 
she devoted herself to the defence of the territorial status quo in the 
Middle East as laid down by the great Powers after the first World 
War. This ensured that no combination of Arab States emerged to 
challenge her, so that she could play the role of elder sister for which 
the weight of her population, her wealth, and her intellectual and 
Islamic institutions seemed to fit her. 

There is ample evidence that this is the Arab policy which Nasser 
inherited, which he did little to change until 1958, and which has 
triumphed, on the whole, over rival Iraqi pretensions since the war. 
The 1945 Arab League Charter, freezing the territorial status quo 
and aiming at Arab unanimity on foreign policy, was a clear victory 
for Egypt. Four years later, in the autumn of 1949, the Egyptian 
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Foreign Ministry neatly countered a projected Iraqi-Syrian 
federation by proposing an inter-Arab Collective Security Pact. 
This pact, conceived under Farouk, was given a central—at least 
propagandist—role by Nasser, striking evidence of the extent to 
which he was acting within an inherited tradition. From first to last, 
throughout the whole of its abortive life, the Pact was used by 
Egypt, under the slogan of Arab unity, as a weapon to subdue Iraq 
and assert Egypt’s supremacy. This central role for the Pact, and 
for the policy objectives it embodied, emerges clearly from Anwar 
as-Sadat’s book, Story of Arab Unity,! published in December 
1957, less than two months before the Union with Syria. In this 
book, perhaps the most authoritative full-length statement of 
Egypt’s Arab policy by one of the regime’s leading publicists, the 
Pact gets a mention on the very second page and on most subse- 
quent pages of the opening chapter. The recurrent theme is a 
vigorous rallying cry to all Arabs to fall in behind Egypt, to put 
teeth into the Pact—‘sole hope of the Arabs’—and to throw off all 
foreign bondage. There is no hint in it of the aspirations for terri- 
torial and political union which have traditionally fired nationalists 
in Syria and Iraq. 

This is the background against which events since the Union in 
February 1958 and since the Iraq Revolution five months later 
must be appraised. Nasser has accused the Communists in Syria of 
conspiring to detach that country from the U.A.R. and of seeking 
to carve out, from their new base in Iraq, a ‘red’ Fertile Crescent. 
At the same time he has insisted in speech after speech that when he 
preaches unity he means primarily a united Arab front—in line with 
Egypt’s traditional Arab policy—and not a territorial merger of all 
the Arab States. Assuming that one is prepared to accept Nasser’s 
good faith and take his words as a true expression of his Arab policy, 
one may then want explained the paradox that it was Egypt and not 
Iraq that first shattered the status quo by merging with Syria. The 
puzzle is resolved by the fact that the initiative for the Union did not 
come from Egypt but from an alliance in Syria of the Ba‘th party 
and an Army group, led by the Chief of Military Intelligence, 
Colonel Serraj, which seemed in danger of having its flank turned 
by the Communists. They appealed to Nasser to agree to an im- 
mediate fusion of the two countries—the first step towards the ideal 
of the unity of the Arab nation, one of the pillars of the Ba‘th’s credo 
to which Nasser had given ample lip-service, although, as we have 

1 Qissat al-Wahda al-Arabiyya (Cairo, Dar al-Hilal, 1957). 
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seen, the Egyptian connotation was somewhat different.' Nasser did 
not particularly want to take over Syria. Such an annexation was not 
a logical consequence of Egypt’s Arab policy. But he must soon 
have realized what powerful stuffing Syria’s immolation would give 
his own concept of Arab unity. He became overnight the heir to all 
the dreams and patriotic fantasies for which Syria had so long been 
the focus. Saladin had returned to the capital of the Umayyads. 

With the U.A.R. came an overnight change in the local balance 
of power: Egypt had won a decisive round in her struggle with 
Iraq. In the moprths following the Union, Baghdad vainly tried to 
recapture some of the lost ground, but the struggle was unequal: 
Yemen joined the U.A.R. in a loose federal arrangement, Saudi 
Arabia was driven into neutrality, Lebanon was paralysed by in- 
ternal strife, the Hashemites were isolated, and Nasser was un- 
challenged. But what was perhaps not fully realized in the fierce 
joy of Union was that the Ba‘th had forced Nasser to accept their 
territorial conception of Arab unity instead of his own more sober 
objective of a united Arab foreign policy front. Egypt had in fact 
departed from her traditional policy of defending the territorial 
status quo and had embarked on a process which, Arab nationalists 
believed, would result in a unitary Arab state in the Middle East. 
After absorbing Syria, Nasser could not very well retract to his 
former positions. Moreover, the Ba‘th, who held a virtual monopoly 
of power in Syria after the Union and on whom he was forced to 
rely, were in no mood for caution. They considered Nasser as their 
secular arm, the compelling figurehead under whose aegis they 
would become the great political party and ideological source of a 
unified Arab world. 

With the Iraq Revolution in July 1958 the Ba‘th must have be- 
lieved that their destiny was soon to be fulfilled. But Kassem was 
not to be rushed, and the more the Ba‘th sought to coerce him into 
taking the plunge, the more he reflected on the advantages of an 
independent Iraq and the more he came to rely on the Communist 
wing of his support, which was wholly hostile to the idea of sub- 
mission to Nasser. It was only after the ‘Arif fiasco* and the dis- 
astrous revolt led by Colonel Shawwaf in Mosul in March 1959 that 


1 See ‘The Meaning of the United Arab Republic’, in The World Today, March 


1958. 

* Colonel Abd-al-Salam ‘Arif, Deputy Commander-in-Chief and Deputy 
Prime Minister in Iraq until September 1958, was arrested and sentenced to 
death for conspiracy in February 1959. See ‘A Year of Republican Iraq’, in 
The World Today, July 1959. 
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Nasser could no longer fail to see where the Ba‘th’s aggressive 
‘unionism’ was leading him. With characteristic flexibility, he de- 
cided to cut his losses and to attempt a reversion to his former 
position: in speech after speech he was to stress that his aim was 
Arab solidarity, not political union. (“The Arab unity we advocated 
did not in any way convey any constitutional meaning, but it meant 
Arab solidarity.—Anniversary speech, 22 July 1959. Or again: ‘I 
say again that this does not mean that all the Arab States should con- 
stitute one state. What concerns me is that Arab solidarity should 
emerge and the struggle be unified. . ..—Interview with New York 
Times, broadcast by Cairo Radio on 7 November 1959.) 

This retraction to more modest objectives must have seemed like 
betrayal to the Ba‘th whose first article of faith was the ‘unity of the 
Arab Nation’. Signs of strain in Nasser’s relations with the party 
were soon to appear. But what made his break with the Ba‘th inevit- 
able was the great change in the balance of forces in the Middle East 
which followed the Iraq Revolution: not only did Baghdad emerge 
as a rival centre of Arab nationalism, but, under cover of the revolu- 
tion, the Syrian and Iraqi Communists moved in to the attack 
against Nasser’s positions in Syria, forcing him on to the defensive. 
Nasser was faced with an ugly dilemma: the rise of a strong national- 
ist regime in Iraq would present a powerful attraction for Syria and 
might detach her from the U.A.R. He was, therefore, inclined to 
favour disturbance and unrest in Iraq as providing the best con- 
ditions in which to consolidate his hold on Syria. But an even graver 
danger lay in allowing the unrest in Iraq to degenerate into anarchy, 
as a Communist take-over would present a still more deadly threat 
to Syria and to the rest of the Arab world. A nationalist Iraq would 
rival Nasser’s leadership, but a Communist Iraq would be a still 
more fearful obstacle to his dreams of Arab solidarity. 

Nasser’s counter-attack, which he has unfolded over the past 
eighteen months, has been three-pronged. First, he launched a 
campaiga against the Syrian and Iraqi Communists—at the risk of 
alienating the Soviet Union, his strongest international backer until 
that time—which he opened with his speech at Port Said on 
23 December 1958, openly accusing the Syrian Communists of 
plotting to detach Syria from the U.A.R. Secondly, he consolidated 
his grip on Syria by outmanceuvring the Ba‘th, eliminating them 
from public life and appointing Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, 
Vice-President of the U.A.R. and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces, as his proconsul in Syria with full powers to rule in 
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his name. Nasser’s third reaction to the threat from Iraq was to out- 
line more clearly and to implement more vigorously his own econo- 
mic, political, and social aims for the U.A.R. He seemed thereby to 
recognize that his dispute with Iraq had moved from a simple con- 
flict of ambitions to the rivalry of opposing social systems: his own, 
authoritarian, conservative after the first flush of revolution; 
Iraq’s, more clearly ‘progressive’. Nasser was experiencing the 
complex, all-embracing competitiveness of the Cold War. 

Nasser’s duel with the Communists was to preoccupy him for the 
whole of 1959 and to overspill into 1960. The Syrian Communist 
leader, Khaled Bakdash, who had left Syria for Eastern Europe 
shortly after the Union was proclaimed, returned that autumn and, 
on 14 December 1958, outlined the position of the Syrian Com- 
munist Party in an important interview with the Beirut Communist 
weekly al-Akhbar.' In a thirteen-point programme he called for 
greater autonomy for the Syrian region, greater ‘democratic free- 
doms’, and closer links with Iraq. This was a declaration of war on 
Nasser’s regime and indicated a shift in Party support away from 
the U.A.R. and towards Iraq, where the prospects for a Com- 
munist seizure of power seemed better than in any other Arab 
State. Nasser struck back with his Port Said speech on 23 December; 
Bakdash left the country two days later (possibly with the conni- 
vance of the authorities, who may have been unwilling to make him 
a martyr) shortly before the great wave of arrests of Communists in 
both regions of the U.A.R. which was to reach its peak on New 
Year’s Day 1959. 

As Nasser told Russy Karanjia, editor of the Indian magazine 
Bhitz, ‘. . . information which we obtained disclosed a basic Com- 
munist plan to take over Iraq and establish a Soviet State in that 
strategic Arab region. This would be followed by destruction of 
unity between Syria and Egypt. The final Communist aim was to 
establish a ‘‘Red”’ fertile crescent composed of Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Kuwait which would enable Communist influence 
to penetrate not only to the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Aqaba 
but also to the Indian Ocean. . . I unmasked their conspiracy 
against the Arab people. The Communists subsequently escaped 
to Baghdad, which has now become the headquarters of inter- 
national Arab Communism.’”* 


1 See L’Humanité, 3 January 1959. 
* Cairo Home Service, 18 April 1959 (B.B.C., Summary of World Broadcasts, 
20 April 1959). 
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Mr Khrushchev provided further evidence of the Soviet Union’s 
reappraisal of Nasser at the Twenty-first Communist Party Con- 
gress in Moscow (27 January—s5 February 1959). He considered it his 
duty as a Communist to tell the Congress that it was unjust to 
accuse Communists of weakening or dividing the national effort in 
the struggle against imperialism. There were no men more devoted 
or courageous than the Communists in fighting colonialism. He 
had, he said, to make quite clear his attitude towards the campaign 
which some countries were conducting against progressive forces. 
Such opposition to the Communist and other progressive parties 
was nothing short of reactionary. 

The Mosul affair introduced an edge of sharpness into the dis- 
pute. On 19 March 1959 Cairo Radio declared that ‘the struggle 
between Communists supported by Moscow and Arab nationalists’ 
had begun. At a press conference in Moscow on the same day, Mr 
Khrushchev told correspondents that President Nasser was young 
and rather hotheaded and that he was in danger of straining himself. 
On 30 March Nasser retorted by revealing that the Soviet Union 
had given Egypt no more than moral assistance during the 1956 
tripartite attack. Referring to a statement by the Soviet leader that 
unity in the Middle East should be achieved through democratic 
means, Nasser said: “hose who talk of democracy today must re- 
member what happened to their country in 1917 when parliament 
was dismissed by force of arms. Now they forget their history and 
their chief stands up and attempts to stir up feelings against us— 
but no President of any foreign State can cause dissension among us 
and split our nation. We will not be subjected—either by West or 
East.’ On 4 April the Egyptian newspaper Akhbar al Yom printed, 
for the first time in Egypt, Khrushchev’s indictment of Stalin at the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 

What concerns us here is not so much the detail of the dispute, 
which continued in the press and on the radio, with exchanges of 
letters and moments of respite, but the pattern which emerged from 
it. It was clear that the Soviet Union in 1959~60 was as unwilling 
to recognize Nasser as the uncontested leader of the Arab world as 
were Britain and the United States in 1954~—5. Russia, moreover, 
wanted to secure full recognition for the role which Arab Com- 
munists had played in the struggle for independence and unity. Not 
only would such recognition pave the way for Communist participa- 
tion in government—the Iraqi Communists publicly asked for a 
share in power on 28 April 1959—but it would also deflate Nasser’s 
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claim that only his way to unity was valid. Arab solidarity behind 
Egyptian leadership had been, as we have seen, the guiding ob- 
jective of Egypt’s Arab policy: to harness the Arab States behind 
her and to force the great Powers to acknowledge that nothing could 
be done in the Middle East without Egypt’s consent. It must have 
been heartrending for Nasser that, just when he had wrung a 
reluctant acceptance of this principle from the West, the Soviet 
Union should once again put it in question by finding in Kassem a 
rival champion of Arab nationalism. 

This latest version of the rivalry between Egypt and Iraq is once 
again being played out on the familiar battlefield of Syria, where 
Nasser is exerting his best efforts to refurbish the ideological and 
economic structure of the U.A.R. The National Union elections of 
July 1959; the elimination of the Ba‘th from public life; Marshal 
Amer’s appointment; the overhaul of Syria’s administrative 
machine; the drafting of an ambitious five-year Syrian development 
plan to take effect from this July—these are some of the landmarks 
in Nasser’s struggle over the past year to make Syria safe from the 
blandishments of Baghdad. 

The real revolution, he has repeated time and again, has not yet 
been carried out. Its aim is to set up a ‘co-operative, democratic, 
and socialist society’. The vehicle chosen to bring about this ideal 
is a one-party, nation-wide organization known as the National 
Union. ‘What is the National Union?’, Nasser asked in an election- 
eve broadcast last July. He continued: ‘My reply is that the National 
Union is the necessary means, in our national and external circum- 
stances, for the realization of the revolution. It is the framework 
within which, in order to preserve the safety of the homeland on the 
internal front, the revolution must take place. . . The National 
Union is the means and the framework. The revolution is the aim 
and the object.’ The Union’s Secretary-General has stressed that it 
is not a Government party but ‘the political organization which in- 
cludes all the people’. It seems to be an attempt to give the U.A.R. 
a popular, grass-roots base from which political activity can later be 
gradually guided upward, to provide a vehicle for the expression of 
public opinion independently of the Army and the bureaucracy. 

There were clear signs in the first half of 1960 that the Iraqi 
leaders were aware of this challenge. In the months before the 
abortive Summit conference, Kassem seemed eager to demon- 
strate that Nasser was not the only factor for stability in the region. 
Most observers agreed that there were signs of a strong rallying of 
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anti-Communist forces in this period, although Iraq still seemed 
more favourable terrain for Communist activity than the U.A.R. 
As individuals, if not yet as a party, the Communists seemed to have 
earned Kassem’s antipathy, while their violence appeared to have 
estranged a large sector of Iraqi opinion. 

Mr Mikoyan—perhaps the most important Russian to visit the 
Middle East in the last decade—was received in Baghdad last April 
with a minimum of official fuss.' Baghdad Radio did not even broad- 
cast the official speeches at the opening of the large Soviet in- 
dustrial exhibition, while Al-Hurriya, a right-wing nationalist 
newspaper, reappeared in April after a four-month voluntary sus- 
pension to publish an open letter to Mikoyan calling on him to dis- 
own the ‘criminal gangs’ which constitute the Iraqi Communist 
Party. The severe sentences recently passed on persons accused of 
setting up an improvised ‘People’s Court’ at Mosul after the 
Shawwaf revolt, together with the repeal of the death sentence on 
several servants of the old regime, have been taken as further evi- 
dence of the growing stability of Kassem’s rule. It is always pos- 
sible that, impressed by the vigour of Nasser’s counter-attack, the 
Soviet Union itself no longer favours a Communist coup in Iraq 
which might isolate her as effectively as she was isolated by mem- 
bership of the Baghdad Pact. But whatever the manceuvres of the 
great Powers, it seems unlikely that the masters of the Tigris and the 
Nile will readily be deflected from the central conflict for local 
dominance, camouflaged and entangled though it often is behind the 
issues and slogans of other and wider disputes. 


PATRICK SEALE 


Political Prospects for the Cameroun 


ON 1 January 1960, against a background of slaughter and chaos, the 
French Cameroons became the independent Cameroun Republic. 
In February a referendum to approve the country’s new Constitu- 
tion was preceded by the murder of twenty-one women and thirty- 
six children; over fifty deaths heralded the first general elections in 
April. In spite of these unfavourable signs, the prospects for the 


1 L’ Orient (Beirut), 16 April 1960. 
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Cameroun are now more hopeful than they have been for many 
years. Violence in this former Trust territory has a long and com- 
plex history: it cannot be ascribed only to militant nationalism, to 
French mistakes, or to internecine tribal warfare, though each of 
these has played a part. But it looks as though the framework for 
effective pacification has at last been established on the basis of a be- 
lated recognition of the real nature of the problem. 

Slightly smaller than Sweden, the Cameroun has a population 
of some 3} million. Fundamentally it is a divided country. One 
hundred and forty different ethnic groups include the Foulbes and 
the Kirdis in the culturally cohesive Muslim North, and Christians 
and pagans in the South who constitute the majority of the popula- 
tion. Even within the South, there are broad divisions between the 
western, central, and southern peoples, each with strong ethnic 
loyalties. 

Politically the divisions go even deeper. For historical reasons no 
political party has been able to command national popular support. 
The loose alliance of individuals and groups which governed the 
country at the time of independence was elected without the par- 
ticipation of a nationalist movement and before independence was 
envisaged. The Union des Populations Camérounaises (U.P.C.), the 
nearest, but untested, equivalent of a national liberation movement, 
was outlawed in 1955, and had no effective successor when the new 
State was born. The Prime Minister, M. Ahmadu Ahidjo, who was 
elected an Opposition member, had been elevated to the Premier- 
ship without intervening elections. Independence was celebrated 
uneasily, with eleven out of twenty-one departments under a state of 
emergency, and with M. Ahidjo ruling by decree. Ghana and 
Guinea at first withheld their recognition of the new republic in 
token of their support of Dr Feélix-Roland Moumié, the émigré 
leader of the outlawed U.P.C. M. Ahidjo, himself a Muslim, though 
not one of the ruling Foulbes, was tacitly supported by the North, 
which, it was believed, would have preferred a more aristocratic 
Premier. The most that could be said for his very conservative 
Government was that it held a tenuous balance between the North 
and the South—in itself no mean feat. 

The Opposition was equally divided. From Conakry and Cairo, 
Dr Moumié led the U.P.C.-in-exile to ferment an undisciplined and 
very bloody revolt mainly in the Bamiléké province which abuts on 
the British Southern Cameroons. In the Assembly, M. Ahidjo’s 
Government was opposed by a fluctuating and unrepresentative 
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alliance of groups and individuals none of which could claim 
national support. 

That was the position on 1 January 1960. This lack of political 
unity was the result of the interplay of three main influences: the 
suppression of the U.P.C. in 1955; chronic and potentially ex- 
plosive grievances within the Bamiléké tribe; and a mid-stream 
change in 1958 in French policy for the territory’s political advance- 
ment. 

In 1955, the U.P.C., then still in its infancy, was banned for its 
alleged Communist aims. Calling for independence and unification 
with the British Cameroons, it went underground in two main 
areas: the Sanaga Maritime and the Bamiléké provinces. In the 
forests of the Sanaga Maritime province in the south-west, the 
‘maquis’ (a name conceded to it by the French) was a coherent 
political movement with specific nationalist aims. It was led by 
Ruben Um Nyobe, by all accounts a leader of potential national 
stature, who was killed in action in October 1958. Soon afterwards 
the French announced that independence would be granted on 
1 January 1960. In response, the highly disciplined ‘maquis’ 
formally disbanded under the terms of an amnesty offered at the 
time. Led by Mayi Matip, a lieutenant of Um Nyobe, it went over 
to peaceful campaigning for three main aims: elections before in- 
dependence, Africanization of the Civil Service, and unification 
with the British Cameroons. In lieu of the U.P.C. label, which was 
still unlawful, it called itself the ‘force de réconciliation’, and it 
fiercely opposed the terrorist methods which were still being em- 
ployed in the Bamiléké province. 

There the story was quite different. This mountainous province 
lies in the heart of the fertile highlands of the Cameroun. Prosperous 
peasant farmers live in small, scattered communities among a pro- 
fusion of banana plantations interspersed with the cash crops of 
cocoa, coffee, and tea. Half a million Bamiléké live in this highly 
cultivated province, which gives the impression of a very large, 
loosely knit village on its own. The density of its rapidly expanding 
population is already three times the country’s average. The Bami- 
léké are an industrious, virile, and intelligent people. Pressure on 
land has already driven about a third of their number out of their 
own province in search of fresh opportunities. Wherever they go they 
establish tenacious, exclusive communities with a reputation for go- 
getting which has bred resentment against them. The Bamileké 
province is the only Southern province which is still ruled by strong 
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hereditary chiefs, and some of their administration is by all accounts 
harsh and corrupt. Attempts to democratize local government have 
been half-hearted and unsuccessful, partly because the dangers of 
the situation were not fully realized, but partly also because the 
Bamiléké are themselves ambivalent as to the changes they would 
like to effect: some of them are attached to the institution of chief- 
tainship while opposing those who abuse it. Thus the essential 
problem here is that of a disintegrating tribal structure: land hunger 
and an autocratic and sometimes corrupt administration have 
shackled an energetic people and produced a simmering discontent 
which needed very little to spark it into explosion. 

These problems are not essentially those of a nationalist move- 
ment. But they predisposed the tribe to espouse the U.P.C. cause. 
Dr Moumié was able to use an already seething situation to ferment 
violence on a scale which created anarchy: over much of a province. 
He directed his part of the resistance from the British Cameroons 
until the U.P.C. was proscribed there. Dr Moumié became a Marx- 
ist in the course of his medical training as a very young man. Later 
he came under the influence of the nationalist Ruben Um Nyobe 
and led the impetuous left wing of the U.P.C. After he was expelled 
from the British Cameroons, he formed a Government-in-exile in 
Cairo, where he was in close contact with the Russians as well as the 
Egyptians. Since his exile he has made several trips to Eastern 
Europe, and became a familiar figure in Peking and Moscow. In 
these capitals, as well as in Accra, Conakry, and Cairo, he is accepted 
as the spokesman for the Cameroun and has received substantial 
financial and other help. He has also presented the U.P.C. case at 
the United Nations. He claims that violence in his country arises 
from the frustrated nationalism of the Cameroun people. 

Certainly the Bamiléké province shows all the signs of political 
sabotage: telephone wires straddling the road, charred skeletons 
of buses and lorries on the verges of the road, crops destroyed, and 
villages abandoned. Visitors to the Bamiléké province travel with a 
military escort on the only road which the French troops have been 
able to keep open, and which is in many places scarred by the ter- 
rorists’ trenches. Officials report that most of the modern weapons 
recovered are of Czech origin, and Moumié has never denied the 
presumption that he supplied them. Three separate armed bands 
claimed U.P.C. inspiration, though one was reported to dispute 
Moumie’s leadership and to clash openly with the others. 

But there are other terrorist bands with a variety of motives for 
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violence. Villagers clash with chiefs and their supporters, old 
rivalries are played out, and war-lords take advantage of the con- 
fusion to plunder and murder for loot. By the end of last year it was 
reckoned that over fifty civilians had been killed every month since 
June 1959. In areas where a popular chief commanded loyalty and 
unity, life moved on much as usual—except that the men (appar- 
ently feeling discretion to be the better part of chivalry) left any 
necessary travelling to their womenfolk, who were less liable to 
attack. In other parts, where the chief was corrupt and unpopular, 
there was no sign of life and the fields smouldered in untended 
desolation. By the end of last year, it was clear that the U.P.C. was 
no longer in control of the situation. 

The extension of violence to Douala and Yaounde largely reflects 
the concentration in these cities of large numbers of Bamiléké. The 
intense campaign of violence which started in Douala in June 1959 
seemed at first to be directed primarily against the French: more 
than twenty Europeans were murdered in the first few months. But 
since then the victims have nearly all been Africans, a fact which 
partly reflects more effective European security measures, but partly 
also the increasingly internecine pattern of violence. There was no 
representative leadership of the Bamiléké as a whole, no individual 
or organization with whom negotiations could be conducted. On the 
other hand, it has long since been obvious that there can be no purely 
military solution to violence in this area. The isolated communities 
cannot be protected from intimidation or prevented from helping 
the terrorists. Put at its simplest the situation demands a reform of 
the administration and more land for the Bamiléké. 

Meanwhile inconsistent French policy for the political advance- 
ment of the territory fed the grievances of both terrorist and con- 
stitutional nationalist movements. Having outlawed the U.P.C., the 
French decided in 1958 to press ahead with independence for the 
Cameroun under a Government composed of moderates who might 
be expected to be favourable to France. The 1957 Government of 
André Mbida ended abruptly in a quarrel with the French High 
Commissioner over Mbida’s policies towards the terrorists. Mbida 
then did a complete volte-face and left to join Moumi€ in exile; and 
M. Ahidjo became Prime Minister. There was no reliable test of 
electoral opinion between 1957 and the referendum of February 
1960. M. Ahidjo refused to concede elections before independence. 
Technically he was within his rights since the resumed session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 1958 voted to grant the 
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Cameroun independence without stipulating that it be preceded by 
U.N.-supervised elections. But this provoked a very real political 
grievance on. the part of the nationalist movements, both terrorist 
and constitutional. They maintained that although it was their pres- 
sure which forced the French withdrawal, they had never been 
given a fair chance to establish a following and to lead the country to 
independence. The position of Mayi Matip’s ‘force de réconcilia- 
tion’ was a particularly difficult one. Members of the Government 
tended not to distinguish between this body and the U.P.C.-in- 
exile. And M. Ahidjo’s refusal to agree to elections before inde- 
pendence made it increasingly difficult for Mayi Matip to justify 
constitutional action to his aggrieved nationalist supporters. At one 
stage he had to think seriously of returning to the forest to forestall 
defection among his supporters to the terrorists who operated in the 
Bamiléké province. 

Inevitably, M. Ahidjo has been accused of subservience to the 
French: this is an impression which needs correction. M. Ahidjo is 
nobody’s puppet. An inarticulate, shy, but tough little man, his 
mind and his ideas are not less independent than those of his sup- 
porters. He adopts an empirical approach to his country’s problems 
and is not committed to a doctrinaire position. He keeps his own 
counsel, reads Le Monde religiously every day, and inspires very 
little hero-worship. Slow to make up his mind and slow to change it, 
his chief failings are stubbornness and a lack of political flair. 

In February 1960, six weeks after independence, M. Ahidjo sub- 
mitted his own Constitution to a referendum. The new electoral 
arrangements give the North a majority of seats, although it repre- 
sents a minority of voters. Partly for this reason, and partly because 
the Constitution provides for a very strong executive President, 
Mayi Matip, still working peacefully, called for a vote against it. 
Moumié demanded a boycott. A 75 per cent overall poll gave the 
Constitution a small (12 per cent) majority; it was soundly defeated 
in most of the South, particularly in Yaounde and Douala; and a 
50 per cent poll in the Bamiléké province favoured it by a tiny 
majority. These results reflect the relative strength of Ahidjo, Mayi 
Matip, and Moumié; and only Mayi Matip could draw any real 
comfort from them. His relative success must be attributed at least 
in part to the feeling in the country that by that stage nothing could 
be achieved by violence which could not equally be achieved 
through available constitutional channels. Mayi Matip could point 
out that M. Ahidjo’s dependence on French troops, which was 
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Moumieé’s chief complaint, was no proof of his subservience to the 
French, but a consequence and an indictment of Moumié’s own 
methods. On the other hand, it was true that M. Ahidjo’s Govern- 
ment had done little to correct the French failure to Africanize 
the Civil Service. Southern Camerounians particularly resent the 
French domination of the economy and administration, and their 
failure to train Africans for responsivility. But Mayi Matip could 
now claim that these grievances could be settled without recourse to 
violence. 

In March 1960, Ghana and Guinea formally recognized the 
Republic of Cameroun, largely through the mediation of Liberia. 
Whatever their reasons for doing so, the effect will be to strengthen 
the constitutionalists as against the terrorists. In response, M. 
Ahidjo agreed to legalize the U.P.C. Moumié decided not to return, 
claiming, probably with some justification, that his life would be in 
danger if he did. He called for a boycott of the elections in April. 
The former Prime Minister, André Mbida, quarrelled with Moumié 
and returned to lead a new party, the Cameroun Democrats. Mayi 
Matip’s movement adopted the U.P.C. label despite Moumieé’s 
denunciation of his right to do so. The stage was set for the struggle 
not only, or even primarily, between Government and Opposition 
forces, but between the constitutional opposition and the terrorist 
opposition. For it now seemed clear that the success of one would 
reflect the failure of the other. 

On 10 April, against a crescendo of renewed violence, general 
elections were held to fill the Assembly’s hundred seats. M. Ahidjo’s 
party, the Union Camérounaise, was returned with fifty-nine seats 
and the support of two Independents. Forty-four of these seats, all 
in the North, had been unopposed. Five out of seven of M. Ahidjo’s 
Southern Ministers were defeated. Thirteen U.P.C. candidates 
were returned as well as nine of their known supporters. Mbida’s 
party won eleven seats, all of them in and around Yaounde. The 
remaining six Independents are expected to align themselves with 
the Opposition. This gives the Opposition thirty-nine seats to 
M. Ahidjo’s sixty-one. The overall poll represented nearly 70 per 
cent of the electorate, but in parts of the Bamiléké province and in 
the Bamiléké quarter of Douala it was as low as 17 per cent and 15 
per cent. 

This result cannot be regarded as a victory for M. Ahidjo. He has 
very little support in the South, and the Opposition has good 
grounds for claiming that some of his Southern seats were won 
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largely because of clever constituency delimitation. It is not yet 
certain how Mbida’s party differs from the U.P.C. What is clear is 
that although some degree of unity has been established in the 
formation of Government and Opposition blocs, there is still no 
party which can command national support. For none of the Oppo- 
sition parties gained ground in the North, where most of the seats 
were not even thought to be worth contesting. 

M. Ahidjo has decided to accept the strong executive position of 
President, to which he was elected with the votes of all but ten mem- 
bers of the Assembly, all of them from the U.P.C. alliance. His first 
move after the elections was to decree a general amnesty covering 
all crimes, misdemeanours, and violations of a political nature, with 
the sole condition that arms must be surrendered. Under the terms 
of this amnesty, over two hundred political prisoners have been re- 
leased. This decision, as well as his choice of a Premier and Cabinet, 
have shown a remarkable flexibility on M. Ahidjo’s part. The defeat 
of some of his most conservative Ministers and deputies allows him 
to initiate a united and realistic approach to pacification of his 
country. He is assisted by the formation of a ‘People’s Front for 


‘Peace and Unity’, which consists of eighteen deputies representing 


the Bamiléké, Mungo, and Wourri departments. This front cuts 
across party lines, and is designed to deal with the specific prob- 
lems of the Bamiléké tribe. It represents a recognition that these 
problems can be solved only by encouraging representative leader- 
ship of the Bamiléké on a non-partisan basis. They have adopted a 
programme calling for the surrender of the rebels, the unconditional 
removal of foreign troops in the Cameroun, and the formation of 
a national army. 

The new Premier, M. Charles Assale, is one of the two moderate 
former Ministers who were re-elected. In 1958, as leader of the 
National Action Party, he was in opposition to Mbida’s administra- 
tion, and later he served as Finance Minister in M. Ahidjo’s 
Government. He has chosen his Government with a view to es- 
tablishing a ‘wide national union’. It consists of thirteen Ministers 
and five Secretaries of State. Of these, M. Ahidjo’s Union Camé- 
rounaise has been given six Ministries and three Secretaryships; 
the People’s Front group, three Ministries; Mbida’s party, two 
Ministries and one Secretaryship; while the Progressives, who 
combine the National Action Party and the Cameroun Socialist 
Party, have one Ministry as well as the Premiership. The U.P.C. was 
offered one Ministry and one Secretaryship, which it refused to 
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accept on the ground that the offer was inadequate if the Govern- 
merit were to be styled a national union. In view of its strength 
inside and outside the Assembly its decision is probably justified. 
However, there is much to be said for maintaining a strong, un- 
committed Opposition, whose criticisms of Government policies 
have been very constructive on the whole. The evidence of success- 
ful radical pressure within the Assembly must continue to sap the 
strength of the violent Opposition. And the inclusion in the Cabinet 
of Moumié’s former associate, André Mbida, will certainly 
strengthen the constitutionalists. Terrorism continues, but the 
framework has been established for political action without which 
military force cannot succeed in restoring peace in the Cameroun. 


MArGARET ROBERTS 


The Ancient Frontier of Ladakh 


TIBETAN history knows of a Julian the Apostate—Lang-dar-ma 
(c. 836-42), who tried to ‘submerge’ Buddhism and to re-establish 
the old Bon religion. He was assassinated, and his son, ’Od-srung 
(c. 842~70) was obliged to reinstate the Buddhist faith. In about the 
year goo, “Tibet being in a state of revolution’, ’Od-srung’s grand- 
son, Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon (c. goo—30) migrated to Western Tibet. 
At first, he established himself at ‘mKhar-dmar of Ra-la’ (either 
Kharmar, near Ru-thog, or Ra-la Dzong, between Tashigong and 
Dakmaru). Later, he married the daughter of the chieftain of Pu- 
hrang, and moved his capital to his wife’s country. “Then he con- 
quered mNa’-ris-skor-gsum completely and ruled in accordance 
with the faith.’! Note that the term ‘mNa’-ris-skor-gsum’ included, 
at this time, not only (a) Ru-thog and Demchog, and (b) Gu-ge, 
Gar-thog, and Tsaparang, and (c) Pu-hrang but also Mar-yul or 
Ladakh. Before his death, Ni-ma-mgon divided his kingdom 
among his three sons. To the eldest, Pal-gyi-lde, also known as 
Rig-pa-mgon, he gave 

1 Quotations in this article, up to and including that from the Treaty of 1842, 
are from A. H. Francke’s Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part II: The Chronicles 
of Ladakh and Minor Chronicles, Texts, and Translations, with notes and maps. 
Archeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. 50, Calcutta 1926. 


The chronology followed is that of Luciano Petech: A Study of the Chronicles of 
Ladakh (Indian Tibet), Calcutta Oriental Press, 1939. 
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(1) ‘Mar-yul (Ladakh) of mNa’-ris; (2) Ru-thogs of the east and the gold 
mine of aGog (Thok-jalung?); (3) nearer this way, |De-mcog-dkar-po 
(Demchog); (4) at the frontier, Ra-ba-dmar-po; (5) Wam-le (Hanle), 
to the top of the Yi-mig rock (Imis Pass); (6) to the west, to the foot of the 
Kashmir Pass (Zoji La) from the cavernous stone upwards hither; 
(7) to the north, to the gold mine of aGog (or mGon-po); (8) all the places 
belonging to rGya (in Rupshu)’. 

Francke, the editor and translator of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Ladakh, did not identify ‘Ra-ba-dmar-po’, but in the ‘Map of the 
Punjab, Western Himalaya and the adjoining parts of Tibet’, com- 
piled by John Walker, Geographer to the East India Company, to 
accompany Alexander Cunningham’s Ladak,' we find a place 
called ‘Rabma’ between Ru-thog and Tso-rul (Spanggur Tso). 
Could this have represented the ancient frontier between Ladakh 
and Tibet? Of the two other sons of Ni-ma-mgon, the elder ob- 
tained ‘Gu-ge, with Pu-hrang, rTse (Sami?), etc.’, while the 
younger was given ‘Zangs-dkar, Spi-ti, Spi-lcogs (Lahul?), etc.’ 

The eldest branch prevailed over the others. Thus, Utpala 
(c. 1080-1110) is said to have conquered Nung-ti (Kulu), and to 
have ‘subjected bLo-bo (the Tibetan province north of Muk- 
tinath in Nepal) (and the country) from Pu-hrang downwards 
hither’. To Tshewang Nam-gyal (c. 1535-75) is credited the con- 
quest of ‘(all the country) from Nam-ring in the east, downwards 
hither (viz.) bLo-bo, Pu-hrang, Gu-ge, etc.; to the south, aDzum- 
lang (Jumla, in Nepal?) and Nung-ti (Kulu)’. But on the death of 
Tshewang, ‘all the vassal princes, in one place after another, lifted 
up their heads.’ Sengge Namgyal (c. 1580/go~-1640/1), in about 
1630, annexed T'sa-parang—where a Jesuit mission had been 
established by Antonio de Andrade in 1625—and Ru-thog to his 
kingdom. He then tried to retrieve the conquests of Tshewang in 
the interior of Tibet. At Shiri, on the bank of the Charta Tsangpo, 
he stopped, or was stopped. A treaty was concluded between 
Sengge and ‘the King of U-Tsang’, by which ‘it was agreed that his 
(Sengge’s) dominions should include all the country up to U-Tsang’. 
U and Tsang are the two central provinces of Tibet, of which the 
capitals are Lhasa and Shigatse respectively. The ‘King of U- 
Tsang’ is the Desi (Regent, temporal ruler) of Tsang, who over- 
threw the Pag-mo-du or Sitya dynasty of ‘Kings’ (Tsan-pos) of 
Lhasa in 1630, and was himself overthrown, in 1641, by Gushi 
Khan, the Khan of the Kalmuk (or Olét) Mongols of the Koko- 


1 Ladak, physical, statistical, and historical, with notices of the surrounding 
countries (W. H. Allen & Co., London, 1854). 
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Nor area, otherwise known as the Khoshotes. The London Manu- 
script of the Chronicles of the Kings of Ladakh says of Sengge that 
‘he reigned from Pu-(h)rang, Gu-ge, Zangs-dkar, Spyi-ti and Pu- 
rig, as far as the Maryum Pass in the east.’ 

In 1664-5, Ladakh accepted the suzerainty of the Mughal 
Emperor of India (Aurangzib, 1658-1707). In the time of Deleg 
Namgyal (c. 1675-1705), ‘the people of Bhutan and the Tibetans 
had a dispute. Now, (the head lama of) Bhutan was the patron lama 
of the King of Ladakh. The latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying that 
he was prepared to take up his quarrel.’ Tibet was now under the 
Regency of Sanggye Gyatsho (c. 1680-1705), the illegitimate son 
of the Great Fifth Dalai Lama, Lozang Gyatsho (1615-80), but the 
military force was still the Kalmuk force brought in by Gushi Khan 
in 1641. In 1680, the Kalmuks invaded Ladakh, defeated the 
Ladakhis at Zha-mar-lung (half-way between Tashigong and 
Gar-gunsa) and, entering Ladakh, laid siege to the fortress of Bab- 
sgo. After three years of siege, the Ladakhis appealed to the 
Mughal governor of Kashmir for help. A Mughal army was sent 
and the Tibetans were defeated. They were then pursued to Tashi- 
gong, where they shut themselves up in the fort. Upon this, the 
Lhasa government sent the Bhutanese head lama to mediate and 
negotiate for peace. The Treaty of Ting-gang (g'Ting-sgang) (1683), 
which was arrived at, laid down as follows: 

(1) ‘As in the beginning, King Skyid-Ide-fii-ma-mgon gave a separate 
kingdom to each of his sons, the same delimitations to hold good’; 
(2) The Ladakhis were not to allow an army from India to proceed to an 
attack upon Tibet, through Ladakh; (3) mNa’-ris-skor-gsum was ‘set 
apart (from Ladakh) to meet the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers 
(offered at Lhasa); but at Menser (Menze, near Mount Kailasa), the 
King (of Ladakh) shall be his own master, so that the Kings of Ladakh 
may have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other sacrifices at the Gang 
Tso; it shall be his private domain. With this exception, the boundary 
shall be fixed at the Lhari stream at Dem-chog.’ 

The Treaty also regulated, in great detail, the trade between 
Kashmir and Tibet, and the presents which the King of Ladakh 
was to send to the clergy of Tibet every third year. 

This was the last definition of the Ladakh—Tibet frontier ‘at the 
time of the Ladakhi kings’. In 1715, when Father Desideri of the 
Society of Jesus passed from Ladakh to Tibet, the town of “Trescij- 
khang’ (Tashigong)—whether by usage or otherwise—marked the 
frontier between the two countries. In 1834-5, Ladakh was con- 
quered by Zorawar Singh, the commander in Kishtwar of Gulab 
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Singh, the celebrated Ranjit Singh’s administrator of Jammu. In 
1841, Zorawar conquered Baltistan. Flushed by his success, he 
decided to invade Tibet (1841-2). Having captured Ru-thog, 
Gar-thog, and Pu-hrang, he withdrew to Gar-thog to establish his 
headquarters there. The Tibetans immediately counter-attacked, 
and slew the Dogra garrison at Pu-hrang. Zorawar advanced to 
meet the Tibetans but was defeated and killed. The Tibetans then 
moved up to Gar-thog. On this news reaching Ladakh, a rebellion 
broke out, and the Dogra garrison at Leh was besieged (spring 
1842). The Tibetans now came up to Chimre (ICe-’bre) to aid the 
Ladakhis. But Dogra reinforcements arrived, and the Tibetans 
were defeated at Chimre and pursued to Dorkhug, where a Tibetan 
army of 5,000, under Zurkhang and Ragashar, had arrived. On the 
advice of a Ladakhi chieftain, the Dogras dammed up a brook and 
flooded the Tibetan camp. “Their equipment, the powder, etc. 
became wet. As no other course was left, the Tibetans bowed their 
heads.’ Ragashar committed suicide, but Zurkhang and Pishi- 
shakra (the captain of the archers) were brought to Leh, and peace 
was concluded with them. “The conquered Ladakh, according to 
the frontiers it had during the times of the (Ladakhi) kings, was an- 
nexed by the high government (of Jammu and, therefore, by the 
Sikh government of Lahore). . . Everything was arranged exactly 
as had been during the times of the former (Ladakhi) kings and a 
contract was written.’ 

In 1845-6, the First Sikh War was fought between the British and 
the Sikhs. By Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore (g March 1846), 
Maharaja Dalip Singh (1843-9) ceded to the British, as the equiva- 
lent of an indemnity of 10 million rupees, ‘all his forts, rights and 
interests in the hill countries, which are situated between the 
Rivers Bias and the Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and 
Hazara’. On 16 March 1846, by the Treaty of Amritsar, the British 
gave to Maharaja Gulab Singh, for the sum of 7} million rupees, 
‘all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situat- 
ed to the eastward of the River Indus and westward of the River 
Ravi, including Chamba and excluding Lahul. . .’ Article 2 of the 
Amritsar treaty laid down that the eastern frontier of Kashmir—the 
frontier between Ladakh and Tibet—was to be defined by com- 
missioners appointed by the British and by Gulab Singh. 

The following quotation from C. U. Aitchison’s Collection of 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, relating to India and the neigh- 
bouring countries, 5th edition (revised and continued up to 1929), 
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(Government of India, Calcutta, 1939), Vol. 12, page 5, is relevant 
here: 

‘As regards the Ladakh-Tibet boundary, the commissioners, owing to 
Imamuddin’s rebellion in Kashmir—{Imamuddin was the last governor 
of Kashmir (1845-6) appointed by the Sikh government of Lahore)— 
were unable to reach the Tibet border. Mr Vans Agnew, one of the com- 
missioners, however, wrote a memorandum in which he pointed out that 
the line was, as he thought, already sufficiently defined by nature, and 
recognized by custom, with the exception of the two extremities. On 
the appointment of the second commission (1847), steps were taken to 
secure the co-operation of Chinese and Kashmir officials; but no Chinese 
delegate appeared, and the demarcation of the frontier had to be aban- 
doned. The northern as well as the eastern boundary of the Kashmir 
state is still undefined.’ 


Under the Maharajas of Kashmir, a Minister (Wazir Wazarat) 
was posted at Leh, for the administration of Ladakh and Baltistan. 
To assist him in the supervision of the trade with Tibet and 
Sinkiang, the British Government of India posted a Joint Com- 
missioner at Leh. In 1947 as a result of the events following the 
partition of India, of the territories of the former Jammu-and- 
Kashmir State north of the Himalayas, Gilgit and Baltistan came 
under the effective control of the Government of Pakistan, Ladakh 
under that of the Government of India. Across the eastern frontier 
of Ladakh, Tibet came within the control of the People’s Republic 
of China, as a result of the Sino-Tibetan Agreement of 23 May 
1951.} 

ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD 
1 See “Tibet under Communist Occupation’, in The World Today, July 1957. 
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